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EDITOBIAL NOTE 


Tes ol)ject of the Editors of this series is a Teiy 
definite one. They desire above all things that, 
in their humble way, these books shall be the 
ambassadors of good-will and understandix^ 
between Ea&t and West—the old world of Thought 
and the new of Aotion. In this endeavour, and 
in their own sphere, they arc but followers of the 
highest example in the land. They are confident 
that a deeper knowledge of the great ideals and 
lofty philosophy of Oriental thought may help to 
a revival of that true spirit of Charity which 
neither despises nor fears the cations of another 
creed and colour. 

L. CRANMER-BYNG. 

S. A. KAPABIA. 

NeBmaooK Seeivrr, 

SI CBOtrwsziX. Ro^n. 

8. EBKflDfaroer, 8.W. 



A FEAST OF LANTERNS 


INTRODrrCTION 

Itr Spring, **for sheer delight/’ sang Yuan Mei, 
*' I set the lanterns swinging through the trees." 
This was no iormal Feast o{ Lantfjins held in 
the first month of the year, but his own private 
afiaix, the lonely ritual of a sprii^-worshii^r and 
garden anchorite. 

Perhaps those who loved him—and they were 
many—wandered hie pleached alleys and maple 
groves and admired the lanterns with their red 
dr^ons that leaped and plunged in gold and 
silver seas; hut 1 like to '^ink that the guests 
were gone in long procession of gleaming boats 
when the old rose-master looked on his garden 
and found it whiter and fairer than the far-off 
moon. At once you guess the whole charm and 
wealmess of Chinese poetry. Here is the narrow 
moon-garden of its range, its myriad dragons 
shoaling through unreal seas, its peonies with the 
souls of mEbndarins and chrysanthemums with the 
shadows of children. Yet this sense of limitation 
and unreality belongs only to the surface; within 

. ” 
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this little space Ilea a vast world opened to us 
thfOQgh Bjznlpob. 


MOOK 

The moon bangs low over the old continent ot 
Chinese poetry. Chang 0, Moon-goddess, is the 
beautiful pale watcher of the human drama, and 
all that she has known of secret things, of passion 
and pleasure, swift ruin and slow decay, she 
records in music. Through her great pal^es of 
cold drift the broken melodies of unrecorded 
lives. She is the Goddess alike of sorrow* and love 
—of Po Cbii-i who in exile hears only the lurking 
cuckooes blood'Stained note, the gibbon’s mourn^ 
ful wail, and Chang Jo Hu who rides triumphant 
on a moonbeam into the darkened chamber oi 
his lady’s sleep. Her rays are more persistent 
than water; you may draw the curtains and 
think you have shut out night with all its whisper¬ 
ing of leaves, but a tiny crevice will let her in. 

Best of all the poets loved her when she lingered 
above the broken courts and roofless haUs of 
vanished kings. 

Time and nemesis wrote large upon their walls, 
but moonlight broi^ht them a glamour unknown 
to history, and oast a silver mantle lightly upon 
their dust. They were what Tu Fn and Mang 
Hao Jan willed—br^t ahado'we in the roee alleys 
of romance ; Gods of War and builders of their 
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dTe&ioa in etone. Ab bast ons singer prated the 
Moon that hie paesionate heart might haunt the 
ruiOB oi Chang-^, a nightingale. AH eacred 
intimacies and deairee that dare not clothe them* 
selves in words have her confidence, and because 
she is goddess as weH as woman she will never 
betray them. She Ikubi together the thoughts of 
lovers separated by a hundred hilJs and the lonely 
places of despair are steeped in her kindness. On 
the fifteenth of the eighth month she graciously 
descends from her “domain, vast, oold, pure, 
unsubstantial,'’ and grants the desires of all who 
await her coming, 

Lastly, she is the link between the present and 
the past, binding us in the solemn hours to the 
men or women who have lived and wrought 
beneath her spell. One Chinese poet, remember¬ 
ing in moonlight the lovers of long ago, prayed 
that lovers yet to come might also remember him. 
7wo hundi^ years had flown, and after a night of 
splendour some woodman passing at dawn found 
a double lotus on a broken tomb. And Kyuso 
Hiuro, the Japanese philosopher, has written: 
“ It is the moon which lights generation after 
generation, and now shines in the sky. So may 
we call it the Memento of the Generations. As 
we look upon it, and think of the things of old, we 
seem to see the reflections of the forms and faces 
of the past. Though the moon says not a word, 
yet it speaks. If we have forgotten them it 
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recdlla ages gone by. . . . The prasant ia the 
p&Bt to the future, acd in that age aome one like 
me Till griere as he looks upon the aoon.’* 

Flowers 

In the time of the T^ai^ dynasty there livad a 
ratirad seholar whose name was ^uan-wei. Ha 
never married, but dwelt alone, yet his com¬ 
panions were hooks and flowers, his little friends. 
If ha had any anemiee, they ware frost and wind 
and blight and mildew. Three Beasons brought 
him joy and one sorrow. Love to him meant the 
gentle opening of rose-petals, and death their 
fall. The neighbours never troubled about Kim, 
for how conld there be scandal between a man 
and flowers 1 No woman ever plundered bis 
garden and desecrated his Temple of Abiding 
Peace. In fine, he was the happiest man that 
ever lived. 

Then something came to pass. It was blue 
and the garden never looked whit^ under¬ 
neath the moon. And every tree melted into 
the spirit of a tree peering between ite luminous 
leaves. The Wu t'lu^ whispered to maple, 
and the maple passed the story roona to the 
mountain pine of the phcenix that augustly 
condescended to r«t in its hranchee some loi^- 
forgotten spring. Only the old willow stood 
apart and said nothing, for the willow is a wi 2 aTd, 
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and the older he gets the more crabbed and silent 
he becomes. 

The owner ot the garden stood spell-bound in 
the moonlight. Suddenly a blue shadow flitted 
shyly from among the flowers and a lady in a 
long robe of palest blue came towards him and 
bowed* “1 live not far from here,” said she» 

and in passing to visit my August Aunt I felt 
a longing to rest in your b^utiinl garden.” 

The wondering philosopher stammered bis 
consent, and instantly a band of pretty girls 
appeared, some carryli^ flowers and some willow 
boughs. According to etiquette an mtrcductzon 
became necessary. 

Then a girl in green announced herself : ” I am 
called Aspen,” and, pointing to a girl in white, 
“her name is Plum,” to one in purple, “ah© is 
called Peach,” and so she went on till the last, 
a little maid in orimsdn who was called Pome- 
granate. The I^dy Wind, who, she explained, 
was their maternal Aunt eighteen times removed, 
had promised them a visit which for some reason 
she had delayed. As to-night^s moon was un¬ 
usually t^ight, they had decided to visit her 
instead. Jnat at that instant the l*ady Wind 
was announced, and, with a great fluttering of 
many-colonied silhs, the girls trooped out to greet 
her and one and all implored her to stay with 
them in the garden. Meanwhile, lifr. Hsuan-wei 
bad discreetly retired into the shadow. Bat 
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le 

wli6n tha August Axmt asked who the owner was 
he stepped boldly into the moonlight and saw a 
lady ot eurpassiog grace with a certain gauzy 
floating appearance like gossamer. But her 
words chilled him^ for they were lika the cold 
breath stirring the leaTes cd a black forest, and 
BO he shiyered. Howeyer, with the true politeness 
of a Chinese host, he invited her into hia oon> 
temptible Pavilion of Abiding Peace> where he 
was astonished to And a magniflcent banquet 
already prepared. 

So they feasted and sang, and 1 am sorry to 
say that many cups went rounds and the Lady 
Wind became both critical and sztcavagant. 
She condemned two unfortunate singers to pay 
forfeit by drinking a full goblet a-pieoe, but her 
hands shook so as she held the goblets out that- 
they slipped from her grasp and fell with a crash 
to the floor. And much wine was spilled over 
poor little Pomegranate, who had appeared for 
the first time in her new embroidered crimson 
robe. Pomegranate, being a girl of spirit, was 
naturally annoyed, and, telling ber sisters they 
could court their Aunt themselves, she blushed 
herself oS. 

The Lady Wind, in a great rage, cried out that 
she had been insulted, though they all tried 
to flAlm her, she gathered her rol^ about ber and 
out of the door she flew o5 hissing to the east. 
Then all the girls came before their flower pbilo* 
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BOpher and bowed and swaged sorrowfuUy and 
aaid farewell^ and, floating through the portals, 
Tanisbad into the white parterres around i and 
when 'Mr. Hsuan-wei looked, lo, the Temple of 
Abiding Peace was empty as all temples of its 
kind should be. And he eat down to wonder if 
it was a dream. For every trace of the feast was 
gone and yet a faint subtle fragranoe lingered as 
though some gracious and fiowerlike presence had 
been once a guest. 

Next night, when strolling in his garden* be was 
suddenly encircled by his little friends. They 
were all busy disoussing the conduct of Pomo' 
granate and urging hex to apologise to the August 
Aunt eighteen times removed. It was evident 
that they went in fear of her since last night's 
unfortunate revel. But little red Pomegranate 
would have no truck with Aunt Wind, who had 
spoilt her nice new robe. “ Here is one who will 
protect us from any harm,” she cried, pointing 
to the surrounded form of “Ms. Hsuan-wei. So 
they told him how each year they were injured by 
spiteful gales and how Aunt Wind bad to some 
extent protected them. 

hfr. !^uan-wei was sorely puszled s " How can 
this contemptible one affoM protection ? ” he 
asked. Pomegranate explained. It was such a 
very little thing required of him—j\ist to prepare 
a crimson flag embroidered with snn, moon, and 
stars in gold and hoist it east of the garden at 
2 
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d&TO on the first morning of es^ch new yt&i, th^ 
all hurricanes would pass them by. Accordingly, 
he promised, and the next day saw him stitching 
gol^n stars on a crimson background. And he 
rose early, an hour before the dawn on the 
'Appointed day and sot his flag duly towards the 
east in the breath of a light east wind. Suddenly 
a great storm gathered and broke. The world 
rocked. The air was dark with flying stones and 
whirling dust. The giants of the forest cracked, 
others were oTorwhelmed. But in Mr. Hsuan’s 
garden there was a deep calm. Hot a flower 
stirred. Then in a flash he understood. His 
little f rlends whom ho had saved from destruction 
were the souls of his little flowers. That night, 
when the moon was midway, they came to him 
with garlands of peach and plum blossom whose 
taste conferred the beauty of everlasting youth. 
Mr. fisuan-wei partook of the petals and straight^ 
way the lingeru^ drift of old sorrows from the 
days of his ignorance melted like snow from his 
heart. And with it went aJZ the pathetic rubbish 
that even a flower philosopher allows to acoumu* 
late. He became young and divinely empty, yet 
in his soul pulsed the Qan vital oi Mr. Henri 
Bergson. **Soon afterwards,” says the ancient 
chronicle, ” he attained to a kaowle^e of the True 
Way, and shared the immortality oi the Genii.'* ^ 

' Tbs fall etory vtU be (cuod ia F B. Balfoor’i leavee 
from my OAtnen Sorap-^k. 
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This story is typical of many. In the west it 
would be passed by as a pretty if rather naJre 
and Hmple fairy-tale. Yet behind all Chinese 
poetry and folk-lore, underlying all art, is the 
ancient philosophy the True Way. And this 
is the Way of Happiness according to l/iu An: 

Most men ace Ter^ and miserable because they 
do not use their hearts in the enjoyment of out¬ 
ward things, but use outward things as a means 
of delighting their hearts.’* To enjoy is to baye 
the affinity to understand, the pereistenoe to enter, 
and final^ the power to repr<^uce. All that we 
love we reproduce, and so it is with fiowors, the 
beet beloved of Mr. Heuan-wei. It is that delicate 
sense of tonch between life and life, between soul 
and soul, that alone enables the artist to give— 
not the imitation of a living flower, but the flower 
itself, reborn within him, and therefore his own 
child. And what was this immortality the Genii 
beqneathed to Esuan-wei except the sense of 
eternal youth that comes when kinship and 
affinity with the little bright children of nature is 
established 1 And so the philosopher has joined 
the immortalsi and lives in the sister realms of 
poetry and fairy lore, and every garden-lover sees 
him walking by moonlight surrounded by his 
fairy flowers. Outside, Aunt Wind, that shrill 
hater of all things beautiful, betrayer of woodland 
secrets, beats vainly at the magic barrier, a little 
orimson flag. 
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DbaQ01n9 

The Dragon is one of the four spiritually 
endowed creatures of China, the others being the 
Unicom, the Pheeniz, and the Tortoise. There 
are four principal Lung, or Dragons: the celestial 
Dragon, which supports and g^irds the mansions 
of the gods ; the Spiritual Dragon, which causes 
the winds to blow and tho rains to fall; the Earth 
Dragon, which marks out the courses of rivers and 
streams \ and the Dr^on of the Hidden Treasure, 
which watches over wealth ooccealed from mortals. 
Here, however, we are chiefly oonoerned with the 
signi^anee of the Dragon in connection with 
Chinese art and literature. From eE^Uest times 
it has been associated in the Chinese mind with 
the element of water, hhoat of the great philcn 
sopbers have used this element by way of iIluBtra> 
tjon, but Liu An, the mystical Prince of Huavnan,*' 
has epitomised all that his countrymen ever felt 
or ospressed on the subject ^ 

There is nothing in the world so weak ae 
water; yet i^ experience is such that it has no 
bounds, its depth such that it cannot be fathomed. 
In length it is without limit, in distance it has 
no shores ; in its flows and ebbs, its increase and 
decrease, it is measurelese. When it rises to 
Heaven, it produces rain and dew ; when It falls 
upon the earth, it gives richness and moistuio; 
there is no creature in the world to whom it does 
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not impait lif e» and nothing that it does not bring 
to completion. 

" It holds all things in r£e vide embrace with 
perfect impartiality, its graoioofiness erteuds even 
to creeping things and tiny inaecta, without any 
expectation of reward. Its wealth is sufficient to 
supply the wants of the whole world, without 
fear of eTchauetion ; its virtue is bestowed upon 
the people at large, and yet there is no waste. 
Its ^w is ever onward'-oeaselese and unlimited ; 
its subtlety such that it cannot be grasped in the 
hand. Strike it—you hurt it not; stab it—you 
cause no wound ; out it—you cannot sever it in 
twain; apply fire to it—it will not bnrn. Whether 
it runs deep or shallow, seen or imseen, taking 
di^rent directions—ficwii^ this way and that, 
without order or des^—it can never be utterly 
dispersed. Its cutting power is such that it will 
work its way thiongh stone and metal ; Its 
strength so great that the whole world is sncconred 
by it. It floats laaily through the regions of 
formlessness, soaring and fluttering al^ve the 
realms of obscurity; it worms its way backwards 
and forwards among valleys and watercourses, 
it seethes and overflows its bank in vaet and 
desert wilds. Whether there bo a superfluity of 
it, or a scarcity, the world is supplied according 
to its requirements for receiving and for imparting 
moistnie to created things, without respect to 
precedence in time. Wher^ore there is nothing 
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either genoroos or mean ftl)ont xt, for it flows and 
rushes with eohoing rsTorberatione throi^out 
the vast expanse of Earth and Heaven.” 

If 70 U close your eyes after roading this passage, 
you will see in a Tision the flight of the Chinese 
Dragon, sooting and fluttering above the roalms 
of obscurity. He is greater than Loviathaa, 
that crooked serpent,” the storm dragon, greater 
than Tannin, dragon of the streaming ram, 
greater than Eahabb, devonrer of the westering 
sun, or Babylonian Tiamat, also tho dragon deep. 
For these are the rude imagininge of early re* 
ligionists, and no more resomble him than primi> 
tive scratohings on rock or hone resemble the 
vast brood of Sekko, who “ in olden time fancied 
dragons, painted them, and spent days and nights 
In loving them. ’ * The former stand for chaos and 
rebellion, but the Chinese Lung is the aecendmg 
one, rising to power through adaptability to 
change, recoiling upon himself only to produce 
new forms. 

The dragon,” says Kuan Trni, “ becomes at 
will reduced to the size of a silkworm or swollen 
till it fills the space of heaven and earth. It 
desire to mount, and it rises until it affronts the 
clouds ; to sink, and It descends until hidden 
below the fonntaizis of the deep.” And so, from 
a symbol of spiritual power from whom no secrets 
are hidden, this dragon becoxnee a symbol of the 
human soul in its ^vine adventure, ” climbing 
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aloft on spiral g\ 2 sU of wind, passing orei hUls 
and streams, treading in the air, and soaring 
higher than the Kwan-lnn Mountains, hnistii^ 
open the Gate of Heaven, and entering the 
Palace of Grod.” 

The symbol suggests, and all Chinese poetry is 
the poetry of ei^eation. A poem is not morely 
inspired, but inspiring. It ImpHee collaboration 
between the poet and his audi^ce. 

Poetry, according to a Chinese commentator, is 
designed to raise the reader to a plane of mental 
ecstasy known to the Buddhists as 9a/nuidhi. No 
great poem dniehee when the last line is brought 
to a dose. The poet has merely propounded a 
theme which the reader continnes ; each stanza 
is but the unclosing of a door whose last swings 
out upon the eternal quest. Through the glimpse 
vouchsafed to us we ourselves become visionaries.*’ 
In most early Chinese poems the influence of 
Taoism, the nature philosophy of Lao Tza and 
Cbuang Tsu, is felt. With a philosophy based 
upon words of Cbuang Tzu, The true sage, 
taking his stand upon the beauty of the universe, 
pierces the principle of things,** it is small wonder 
that the broad stream of specnlative thought 
found its tnsA outlet in Chinese art and poetry. 

Itsjihree most precious jewels were WeeJmess, 
Rmptinees, and Humility, and their earthly 
dounteiparts Water, Space, and Ficwers. To 
have the attribute of these three was to become 
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A Tftoist. Artists and poets were tbe anchorites 
of Tao, and the secret places of nature their 
shrines. The saTage transports of AJezandrian 
fanatics, the sensual raptiures of later mTstioism, 
and tbe torture lusts of fakirs never shook 
them from their Indomitable calm. The winds 
brought them romance from “ a hundred moonlit 
miles,” or sped them adventuring on strange 
waters. For music they had the waterfall and 
the twilight orchestras of birds preluding the 
dramas of dawn or shadow plays of night. 

The BOnls of these ancient Rishis and Arhats 
were oaravanserais of cheer for men, and their 
minds still waters rejecting the brief moonlight, 
the passing cloud, and the blossom ere it fell. 
Tet 1 should be the last to convey the idea that 
all Chinese poets and artists were anchorites. 
In the third century a.d. one of the earliest 
literary coteries known to history—The Seven 
Sages of the Bamboo Grove—found a common 
inspiration in wine. Wang Chi, of the seventh 
century, was known as the Pive Bottle Scholar. 
Li Po, and Ms contemporary Tu Fu, were both 
hard drinkers. Moreover, many oi China’s great¬ 
est poets were also bet greatest statesmen. This 
is especially true of the Tang dynasties which 
produced Waz^; Chien, Han Tu, and Po Chu-i, 
and the Sung, which includes Wang An-shih, 
the great social reformer and poet, Su Tung-p‘o, 
and, to a lesser degree, others ixmumerable. 
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Such a combination 'v^onld be almost impossible 
in the West, and it is difficult to recall any name 
that is associated imperiahably with both. Yet 
the foUowing passage from the writings of Chuang 
Tzu will show cleaxly how the men of ancient 
China attained their dual oititensbip and achieved 
greatness in two worlds through the doctrine of 
the guarded life: 

‘‘ Outwardly yon may adapt youreeif, but 
inwardly you must keep to your own standard. 
In this there are two points to be guarded against. 
You must not let the outward adaptation pene¬ 
trate within, nor the inward standard manifest 
itself without. In the former case you will 
fall, you will be obliterated, you will collapse, 
you will lie prostrate. In the latter case you 
will be a sound, a name, a bogie, an uncanny 
thing.” 

And of those who carried out these precepts 
be says : 

They seemed to be of the world around them, 
while proudly treading beyond its limits . . ..they 
saw in penal laws a trnr^, in social oeremociee 
wings, in wisdom a useful accessory ; in morality 
a guide, For them penal laws meant a merciful 
administration; social ceremonies, a passport 
through the world ; wisdom, an excuse for doing 
what they could not help : and morality, walking 
like others upon the path.” 
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SouBOBS or IvsmATioN 

“ Once upon a time the Emporor Yuen Teui^, 
of the T‘ang dynasty, had imperial ink called 
Dragon Fr^anee. One day he saw in the ink 
little Taoist prieste like flies walking about. They 
called out to him—‘ 0 King) live for ever! 
Your servante aro the spiritual essence of the ink, 
the ambassadors of the black pine, Whoever in 
this world haa literary powers must bave twelve 
of ns dragon guests in his ink.’ ” 

This is the story of the ink taken from an 
ancient collection called T'an CJhing- Ev^ 
materials of a genius must be touched with magic 
and informed with life. 

All Chinese reverence flowed into ancestor- 
worship on the one hand, or into art and poetry 
on the other. In their religious emotions the 
Chinese look backward as well as forward. For, 
as Dr. Hubbard has pointed out in his FaU of 
Empires, “The Chinaman, tbioi^h the long 
Chain of those, his own proximate creators, who 
have gone b^ore him, worships the ultimate 
Creator/’ And something of this ancestor-wor- 
stup creeps also into his creative art. 

“ He is haunted,” as I have written of Tu Fu, 
in a previous book, “ by the vast shadow of a paat 
without historians—a past that is legendary, 
unmapped, and unbounded.. -, He is haunted by 
the traditional voices of the old masters of his 
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cr»£t, and lastly, more than all by the dead 
women and men of his race, the ancestrora that 
count in the making of hia composite soul and 
hare their silent say in every action, thought, 
and impulse of his life.’’ 

If you would dive into the well-springs of 
Chinese poetry you must go deep into Its legends 
and folk-lore. Many of their greatest poems 
have broadened out from a tiny source. The 
following, which is after all but a wreath of mist, 
a puff of wind, and a sprinkle of rain, has nevorthe- 
loss been a constant inspiration i 

” In times of old Prince Wai, who had visited 
the mountains Kao T'ang, fell into a tired sleep. 
In his dreams a lovely girl came gliding down and 
addressed him: * 1 am the lady of the Witches’ 
Mountain, a wanderer of Kao T‘aiig. Hearing 
that you, my lord, have visited this spot, I fain 
would spread for you tho mat and pillow {’ ” 
The prince shared bis couch with the fairy, 
who afterwards, as she bade farewell to hex r^al 
lover, faded singing; 

Uy hom e is on the malit side of the Witohee* UounteiD, 
AnH 1 dwell on the peeks of Keo T'eng. 

At dewb I nsnbel the momiag olood^ 

Acd et night I eumiaon the rw. 

Svety sioni and night, at the Bright Tovec’i foot 

Modem criticism has charged many of the great 
pceta, espeoiaUj of the T‘ang dynasty, with being 

» 
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pUgiariafa. Pechaps we ehaU never know bow 
muoh the poets oi a less chronicled age were 
indebted to tho legends and ballads oi the nam^ 
less meister-singers oi a still simpler past, who 
sang, not fox fame, nor even the remembrance of 
bri^t hours, bnt only because their hearts were 
full of song. But we know that the poetry of the 
X‘ang dynasty contains countless allusions to 
ancient legend, and Li Po did not hesitate to 
take some old theme, worn by time and trans¬ 
mission to an echo that lingered in obscure 
valleye, and sing it clearly to his own gracious 
musio ; so that the old ba^d became a modern 
lyrio, or rather revived anew like “ the Spring’s 
eternal story, that was old and is yoiong'again.” 

He takes, for example, the little lour-lino poem 
sung by the peasants of Korea in the rice-fields, 
and called ‘‘Leading with the Guitar.” The 
story is very simple t In Korea, a ferryman once 
got up early and fastened his host to a bamboo- 
pole on the bank. An old man with crazy hraan, 
and hair floating in the wind, appeared. ^ 
carried a bowl in his band, and, stepping into the 
stream, would pass over. His wife followed to 
draw him back. She could not reach him. ^ 
fell in and was drowned. His wife took a guitar 
and beat the strings, singing as she did so: 

” Aged man \ there is nothing by which you can 

orose the stream.” Her singing was vwy sad, *•* 

and when it was done she also threw hers^ into 
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the river, and died. The iorryman went home 
and told his wife. Lin Ym. Tu was much 
affected, and made a poem to accompany the 
guitar. Tbia was the eiztcen-character poem for 
four lines that they stiU sing in Korea to the 
present day. 

Li Po took the dry bones of this bare little 
narrative, and tragedy locks out of the eyes and 
calls with the voice of the wife ? “ Old man, 
there is no way to cross the river. If you venture 
you may take hold of a tiger, but the river is 
hard to trust to. The aged man fell in, be died 
in the river, and floated down the stream. Out 
upon the sea are great whales ; their white teeth 
axe like the snowy mountains. Aged sir I aged 
sir I will jow hang there upon those mountains 1 " 
Suddenly the hard and brilliant notes of the song 
heoome silent. Grief for the husband is merged 
into pity for the wife, then the merest cadence 
foUows, with its one eventful line 3 “ That guitar 
has a sorrowful tone, and there is no returning.” 

History and legend are more often than not 
interwoven. An Emperor like Ming Huang of 
tho T*si^ dynasty, whose splendour and sorrowful 
romance still glow in the poems of Tu Pu, Li Po, 
and Po Chii>i, is immort^. He has but to step 
over the bordota of his empire into hero-land. A 
sails with his imperishable consort in tho black¬ 
winged junk seamed with etars on a far quest to 
the Fortnnate Isles. And lonely fishermen drift- 
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21 ^ through the soa<mist have brushed with their 
keels the shores of P'eng Lai, Islud of the Blest, 
and heard the tones of a lute of jade and the voice 
of Hie celestial Majesty singing to-the lady Yang 
£wei>fei Li Fo’d 8oog of the Soented i^lcony. 
The cup of poison given to Liu An by history 
became the elixir of immortality in legend, and 
straightway he soared to heaven in broad day, 
followed by a miscellany of dogs and poultry on 
whom the cup aud its dregs had descended. It 
is even possible for a name to pass utterly from 
record ^ the historians and yet live through 
tradition. And the poets of China have con* 
ferred many a cup of immortaUty on some faint 
celestial shadow or fading hiJheide ghost. 

GbINSSB YSBjfS FOBU 

In a previous hook, A Lvie of Jade, I have 
referred to the structure of Chinese verse. It is 
necessary to remember that the Chinese language 
is made up mostly of monosyllabic words ex¬ 
pressing root-ideas. There are also a su£oicni 
number of diphthongs to give variety. As Sir 
John Davis points out In his Poeiry of iht Chinett, 
such words as slen and Uen correspond nearly to 
the Engiish fion and {kiid, Chinese Is essentially 
a language in which vowel-sounds prevail* and 
the few consonants are far from being harsh. In 
the literary language, used by all the great poets^ 
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the only tonninal cousonaDt is n, m m Ch'Wi^ and 
its nasal as in Hong. The only harsh initial 
is Ts, as in Tsin and Tsi. There are only about 
four hundred difierent sounds in Chinese, and, in 
Older to disoriminate between words of similar 
sound, resort has to be made to tones which are 
fl.lrin to musical notes. Of these tones only two 
count in the making of Chinese poetry, namely, 
the Pingy or even tone, and Tszb, or accentuate^ 
with its three modihcations known as Shang- 
eheng, the rising note, Kha-^heng, the entering 
note, and Ruh'Sheng, the sinking note. These 
tones, as Mr. Charles Budd points out ^ in his 
interesting essay on the Tet^inique of Chinese 
Poetry, are used to make rhythm as well as to 
oppress meaning.^’ Rhymes occur in the oven 
lines of a poem. In fiTs-syllable rersee there is a 
cssura which comes after the second syllable, 
and in poems of seven syllables after the fourth. 

Another form of Chinee rerse construction is 
that of parallel lines. This particular form is 
well known to us in Hebrew poetry, especially 
the Psalms. It does not follow that each word 
and Line should answer its fellow, but there must 
be a marked correspondence and equality in 
the construction of the lines—such u noun 
answering to noun, verb to verb/* etc. 

The following is an example quoted by Sir 

1 Chinttt Pom«, tneslfttod by Charlea Badd. Henry 
Frowde A Co. 
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John Davis in hie essay on the Poetry of the 
Chinese: 

A hnxtdnd—a thwaand, ten tbeeeaDd projeota are hard Xo 
acceicipliah; 

yiTe time*—six time^ttn Teen Ter; aoon amv*. 

When jott have Couid a da; to be idie—be idle for a da;; 
Wh» pn have met with thiee oape to driole—then drink 
jmi threa oup& 

Chinese poems generally consist ot four, eight, 
twelve, or sixteen lines. There are, indeed, longer 
poems, hut the whole idea of a Chinese poet is 
to condense and suggest. Professor Oiles Gays« 
There is no such a thing sa an epio in the lan¬ 
guage.” As regards metre, the foui-character 
line is chiefly conflned to the ancient collection of 
national hallads made hy Confucins and known 
as Thi Book of Odsa. The usual metres of the 
groat poets of the T‘aiig dynasty were five and 
seven-character lines. These are called SfUh, or 
regular poems. The six or eight^haracter Use 
is only to he met with alternated with others in 
poems of irregular metre. 


ErocHS m CanJESB Pobt»t 

Great dynasties in China made for great art and 
literature largely under the influence of a national 
awakening. Expeditions and emhassles to dis¬ 
tant lands brought back new ideas ; and, above 
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all, the fuBion of two widely different types of 
mind, the Northern or Confuoian type and the 
Southern or Taoist, prevented thought from 
becoming too formalised and gave a new impetus 
to creative imagination. Small ^gdoma meant 
perpetual warfare and militarism; hence few 
names famous in literature will be found in the 
annals of dynastic like the Oh*i and eaxly Sung. 

The poetical metres of each age vary according 
to the lequiremente of the period. In the be> 
ginning we find the short metro of the Odes well 
adapted to the nocds of a simplor civilisation. 
Gradually, as society becomes more complex, tho 
verse needs grow until finally the five and seven' 
charactor line of the T^ang dynasty appcskrs, and 
after that the form has hecome stereotyped. 
Tho great Sung poets continued the T‘ang tradi¬ 
tion, but added httle to it, and after them only a 
few flashes of origmal gonius illumine here and 
there a dark horizon. 

The oldest period of all, that of the Odes, has a 
range of nearly 1,200 years, from 1766 to 666 n o. 

Towards the close of the Chou dynasty, in the 
fourth century n.o.,Ch'u Yuanwiotohis celebrated 
Li Sao, or “ Palling into Error.” Ho may be 
called the father of the Chinese nature poets. 

The San dynasty, s.o. 206to a.n. 221, contains 
very little poetry ot the first rank. 

T'ao Ch‘len belongs to the eastern Tsin dynasty, 
which lasted about one hundred years, from $17 
8 
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to 419 A.p. TLifi aathor bae b&eu ooffiparatiTe]^ 
neglected yet by Westetn soholars. Many of 
bis poetod would be well worth translating. 

The T‘ang dynasty, 618 to 906 a.d., is the golden 
age of Chinese poetry. Most of the famous poets 
belonged to this period. Li Po, Tu Fu, Po Chii-i, 
Han Yu, are only a few names mentioned at 
random. 

From 907 to 960 a.D. came the period of the 
Five Dynaetiee, with no great name outstanding. 

the Sung dynasty, from 960 to 1206 a.p., ranfi 
after the T'aug as the second greatest epoch in 
Chinese literature. The most celebrated poets of 
this age were Ou-Yang Hsiu and Su Tung-p‘o. 

The Mongo], or Yuan dynasty, lasted from 1206 ' 
to 136 8 A. D, , and produced one great poet, Liu Chi. 

Buring the Ming dynasty, a.p. 13 68-1644,novel- 
writing was greatly in vogue, bnt there is nothing 
in the poetry of this period that would challenge 
comparison withthe masterpieces of anearlierdate. 

The Manchu dynasty, wMch began in a.p. 1644 
and only recently ended, contains the names of 
Yuan Mei and Oiia Tey-Yung, whose Cantonese 
Love Songs, translated by Mr. Cecil Clementi, are 
fast becoming a cl^io. 


CONOLTJSIOS 

The great storehouse of Chinese poetry is still 
untouched. Forty-eight thousand nine hundred 
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dre the collected poems of the dynasty 

alone, and of these possibly some three or four 
hundred have been tran^ted into various 
European lai^uagee. 

As the Chinese have more than 40,000 ideO' 
graphs, and a good Chinese scholar is one vho can 
commit to memory about eight ox nine thousand, 
the difficulties in the ^ay of translation are 
obvious. Nor is it easy to find one vho is both a 
profound linguist and a poet as well. One who is 
BO deeply indohted as I am to the rosearches of 
the great sinologues of the nineteenth century is 
conscious of treeing on delicate ground even in 
referring to the relations between schoUbiship and 
literature, The fact, however, remaius, that with 
a few rare exceptions, the scholar has attempted 
too much. Poetry is poetry, whether it he written 
in Chinese ideographs or European characters, and 
no knowledge of Chinese enable one to in¬ 
terpret the poet’s message in another tongue. 
There is an Italian proverb which says that to 
translate is to traduce, and this is profoundly true 
of ninety-nine translations out of a hundred. 
Before one line is placed on paper the translator 
from the Chinese must have soaked himaeli in 
the trsditions of the Chinese masters, their 
reticence, their power of suggeetion, their wonder- ' 
ful colour-sense, and, above all, their affinity and 
identiheation with their subject. He might well 
stndy the methods of the (^ineee painters, who 

/ 
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never put brush to oMivas before committiM all 
essential details to memory. He might res?the 
story of Wu Tao-tzu, the greatest of all Chinese 
masters, as told by Mr. JUurence Binyon. in Tht 
0 / tU Dragon : “H© was sent by the 
Emperor to paint the scenery of a certain river. 
On hie return, to every one's surprise, he had no 
sketches to show. ‘I have it all/ he said ‘ in 
my heart.’ ” 

The poems I hsT© chosen to render belong 
chiefly to the school of landscape. This does not 
mean that. Cbinoso poets avoided the grim 
realities of life and the ceaseless struggle for 
ezistenoe. Poets as fat apart as Ohu Yuan in 
tht fourth century a.o. and Li Hua in the ninth 
century a.p. have given us battle pictures which 
have seldom been equalled. Both these mighty 
panoramas deal with the pomp and panoply of 
armed hosts, the shook of battle in the* bleak 
plains of Tartary, and finally moonl^ht upon the 
quiet faces of the innumerable dead. In the time 
^ the T'anga universal conscription obtained. 
Tu Pa, in his famous poem “The ^oruiter,” gives 
a wonderful description of the deserted country¬ 
side from which all the menfolk had gone, Many 
soldiers were idso poets, famous generals like Yo 
more often than not commanders of small 
military posts on the lonely caravan routes in 
Chinese Turkistan. 

Yet, after all, the deepest feeling of the Chinese 
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po«ta is revealed in their word-painting of woods 
and mountains and water. Kuo Hsi» the great 
artist of the Sung dynasty, in his essay on painting, 
says I 

" Mountains make water their blood; grass 
and trees their hair, mist and cloud their divine 
colouring. Water makes of mountains its face, 
of houses and fences its eyebrows and its eyes, 
and of fishermen its soul.” 

And again of water he writes t 

“ Water is a living thing, hence its form is deep 
and quiet, or soft and smooth, or broad and 
ocean-like or thick like fiesh, or circling like wings, 
or jetting and slender, rapid and violent like an 
arrow, rich as a fountain upon the sky or running 
down into the earth where fishermen lie at ease. 
Qtasi and trees on the river banks look joyous, 
and are like beautiful ladies under veils of mists 
and cloud, or sometimes bright and gleaming as 
the sun shines down the valley. Such ate the 
living aspects of water.’* * 

The fishermen who beoome the soul of water are 
sages like Chang Chih Ho, and poets like On-Yang 
l&iu of the solemn autumn dirge and moonlight 
threnody, In the picture of the latter exhibited 
a few years back at the British Museum the face 
of the poet is fixed and calm. His eyes have 
taken in all beauty and externals, and his gaze 

‘ Epochs of Chinese and Japancee Art, Erzivt FenolICM. 
vel. ii. pp. U and 1&, 
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has svept beyond them into the beauty beyond all 
vision. 

One with the movement of the boat, one with 
the mood of the glimmering waters and the 
surrender of the scented woods, he grasps ten 
thousand and secures One. Such were the Taoist 
fishermen of Kuo Hsi. Drifting with the winds 
and the currents of great rivers, adventuring by 
unknown streams, they attained Harmony, and 
their spoils are bright moments of the eternal 
Mood caught in golden nets, flower fairies held 
in gossamer. Never has the earth been so wor¬ 
shipped by man. She was at once the unattain¬ 
able mistress and goddess surrendering to mortal 
lover. And never a bell of solitary convent 
floated across the Chinese lacdsoapo but it 
brought some anchorito of ancient beauty to her 
shrine. 

Wbec tho Boued <4 a bell viUidiawn ttU it iaiis b the gr««D 
miste of twilight, 

Kight aod the dreamer pursumg bii dream return through a 
myriad lear«e. 




LINES FROM THE TOMB OF AN TOICNOWN 
WOMAN 

XSSI froifi a on the Fa*Kiu mouite^ disUiot of 
•Chon in Prorinoe of Tli» date of ^ poem 

men; oeotatloe old. 

Mother of Pity, hear my prayer 
That in tho o^ess round of birth 
No £Qoro may break my heart on earth, 

Nor by Ahe windlose waters oi the Blest 
Woaiy of rest; 

That drifting, drifting, I abide not anywhere. 
Yet if by Karma’s law 1 must > 

Resumo this mantle of the dust 
Grant me, I pray, 

On© dewdrop from thy willow spray, 

And in the double lotus keep 
My hidden heart asleep. 


A WORD FROM THE WHO) 

Fbov fto Aiioi«nt CbinMe BaJIad of ths fourth oeatorj a v. 

There is some one of whom I keep a-thinking ; 
There is acme one whom I tiait in my drea^, 
Though a hundred hills stand sentinel between ub, 
And the dark rage of a hundred sunless stroame. 
For the same bright moon ie kind to ns» 

And the same ontrammelled wind to ns, 

Daring a hundred hills, 

Whispers the word that thrills. 

And the dust of my heart, laid bare, 

Shows the lilies that linger there. 
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WANG PO 

A.D. M$-67d 


On of thft ottliMt of tho T^ftog poete. Ho wm famow for 
hii powa of ImproTuiog, ftud fi«ldoifi required to ro^writo a 
ilAglo Ufio. Hb Gftrtor, begun Ab the precooloue Ago of aut 
out ahorl b; drowning when ho wm oi^ twenty•nicA, Ooring 
(hia brief period, hoverw. hla induonoe was wery gro&t, and 
many etudente ouae to bhc for ioatruotion in phUotof^ and 
htojatore. 


A Ex^a OS' tixio 

There looms a lordly pIea8ui$>tower o^or yon dim 
shore, 

Raised by some Eii^ o! Tang, 

Jade pendants at hie girdle olaehed. and golden 
bells 

Around his chariot rang. 

Strange guests through sounding halls at dawn 
go trailing by, 

Grey mists and mooking winds ; 

And sullen brooding twil^hts break in rain on 
rain, 

To lash the ragged blinds. 

i\ 
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The slow, ftUA'dspplod olonds le&n down o*et 
waters 1)lue, 

dear mirrored one hy one ; 

Thon drift M all tlie world eh^ drift. The Tety 
stars 

Their timeless courses ran. 

How many autumn moons have steeped those 
palace walls 1 

And paled the shattered beams I 

What is theb royal builder now ? A Lord of 
dxist 1 » 

An Emporor oi dreams 1 



WANG WEI 


A.P. 600-7a9 

A 0SLDB4TBD pO«i Uld dootor vllO IfiMtflTa, th 0 

EmparoE Mu^ Mvttig »Qd the rebel geoerd An Lu*8han, end 
VM eTB&tuelly appemted governor of a province by the 
Emperor SO'teong. It is recorded of An tn-Shan that he 
once aeked him That hjod of animal a poet was, and what 
porpose ha served. WaDg Wei shortly afterwards had his 
Mveoge whoQ, oahed npoc to sing at a rebel banquet) h» 
improvieed venee in honour of his former patron Uiag Huang. 


WStLti S0S59 WALL 

Dawn after dawn the last doth nearer bring. 
AK [ what araiJa the ehj return of spring ? 
Then £11 the wine'Oup of to-day and let 
Night and the rosee fall, while we forget. 
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LI PO 

A,L- 706-766 

Tas of ftU th» Chinoso 1^ Po vw « ohild of 

Kfrtun fr&d subject like her to iafioite zDoods, He me; 
perhep* be ce l l e d e pseeimist, bub sob in tbe aeose tbet we 
cell Scbopefih&uer end lua seliool peeaimista. Ha was & 
paeaunkm of oonbreste; the brighter ^ day, ibo d&rker the 
shadow. Sia fault, if so ex^iaite « I;^loiaC may be s^ to 

S Bseea one, wee that he never locked beyond a single oyola 
itb him, the apring srhTes,. he sees Bunoer lengthen into 
ttrtoffin, and autunm fell before winter ; but there, for him, 
the oyole ends. There ia no return of spring. so many 
of his great eontemporariee, Tn Fn, Uesg Hao Jen, and others, 
be bends low to catoh a whisper of the paab, aome voioe 
mumnriog as in a dream from moonlit ruiu foreWip g the 
oonuDon lot of all. 

It has been aaid of him that he had no'oure for eonrow 
bob the forgetfulneea that larks in the wine-eup. This Is 
only tose in part. When the littleoses of man oame into 
hopeless confliot with the vsetneea of dabiny, ^re was but 
one way of eacaw for the poeU ttd philosophers of China. 
It is called “ the Betura to Harmony *’; It consists in 
idsBtifyiag oneself with Natwe. ChoangTzn, the philosopher, 
knew this; li Po, the poet, felt it; and here is oon^osion 
—the futility of the wine*oap ^ esU of great riwers: 

In vain we cleave the torrent's thread widi steel; 

In vain we drnk to drown the grief va feel. 

When msn’e desire irith fsta doth war, this, this avails alone. 
To hoist the sail and leb the gale and the weten fw vg on. 

H 
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So podt, Out oi hamoii; vitih iaoxofablo Iaw, !ot9 sou! 
ftod body drilt wieh the uturftl moTemeats of the wind ond 
the w&yee. Discord is sdenoed in the jvimitiye muaio of the 
world. 


AL0130 T2B STRSi^K 

The rustling nightfall strews my gown with roses. 
And wiae-fiuflhed petals hring forgelfulnees 
Of shadow after shadow striding past. 

I arise with the stars exultantly and follow 
The sweep of the moon along the hushing streani, 
Where no birds wake ; only the far-drawn sigh 
Of wary voices whispering farewell. 


THE FALAOB OP CHAO-TAWO 

No more the peach-tree droops beneath the snow ; 

Spring draws her breath the willow boughs 
among. 

The mango-bird now maddens into song, 

^d the 8waft-building swallows come and go. 

*Tis the time of the long daydreams, when laugh¬ 
ing maybeams, 

On the mats of slothful revellers play : 

’Tis the time of glancing wings, and the dancing 

Of moon-moths whirling the hours away; 

When the golden armoured guardians are with¬ 
drawn. 

And pleasure haunts the rustling woods till dawn. 
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A v&rm and perfumed wind 
Straye through the pelace blind 
And wandering prys into some dim retreat 
Where every wligper stirs the heart to beat. 
Now aJl the gay parterres 
Are rivals for the sun 

That drains their jewelled goblets one by one 
From dimpled terrace and green dewy stairs. 
And the water-lily renders to the spring 
The wonder of her white unbosoming. 

Far sway in the tall woods there is an oriole 
calling; 

There are shadows in the blue pavilion of dancers, 
and mueio rising and falling, 

In the month of peach-bloom and plum-bloom, 
in the silkan-soreened recess 
Love is the burden of sweet voices, and the brief 
night melting, and the long caress. 
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THE TWO VISITS 

VM to th^ Cold Clear Spring 

Ah t when the darkness blinds the orb of day 
This cold clear spring chatters my grief avay, 
And, as the current 'whirls along, 

She lilts a little wordless song ; 

This little wizard, clear and cold, 

Echoes the tbongbta I left untold, 

And for music I have the sound 
Oi the tall pines surging round. 

Visit to ihe While Stream Rapids 

1 crossed the White Stream at its slender soorce 
When Dawn first cleft the tangle of the stars 
And shook tbe darkness from her. And I saw, 
Passing a while from the worn tracks of men. 
Islands innumerable en-nronM 
In Nature's colours gold and green. T)%sk 7 
Laid the blue mirror of eternity w 

Upon the shining waters. One by one 
The clouds sailed out to sea. My random thoughts 
Went wandering where monsters silver-mail^ 
Flash down their native streams. 1 sang the songa 
That swelled with noon faltered 'with 'the dusk 
And failed in tbe twilight. Then I sought the 
gleam 

Of cottage eaves amid the moonUt fields. 
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SPKD7Q SaAPSOPiaS 

1. Dwight 

Once more HeaTen bids the plough-star drire 
before the spring, and tnm its handle to the 
east, 

Spring—the blue harmonies of tumultuous waters ( 

The fair fragrance of orchid spraps. 

Climb and look out and beyond. At onoe the eye 
retains the whole immeasurable expanse of 
the sea, and the slenderest filr?] of the clouds. 

The soul streams out in ecstesy. 

Tears I my tears are fall^g. 

Of the gentle pore breeze 1 sing—of the wa^s 
of Chang-lang are my songs 

Of lake Duntkhin are my dreams, and my sighs 
for the riTei-Iands of Oyas and Oyan. 

What a lightness of health is in my soul I One 
with the spring-wafting of tie wind, it soars 
away and flies I know not where. Yes ! it 
soars, hut whither I know not. And my 
thoughts are boundless. 

I am whelmed in a dream of this fairest of seasons, 
in a mood that dispels not. 

The whole plain heares into bloom—what flowors 1 
what sceneries I 

Ah I fragrance of sweet herbs, my lore and grief 
are for you. 

Sorrow, a ^arp-edged knife, is sheathed in my 
heart, 
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For thdsd are the laet of spring—the ending of 
spring's last days. 

S ^TiftRR of heart tsLkea hold of rae, and no light 
vearifieee. 

Away my thoughts I By the winding Khang, by 
the roaring rapids of Syan my plunging 
hands are hidden with fairy dowers—and 
still my thoughts have mastered me. . . . 

Each year this picttue is the same. Spring comes 
—the flowers bloom. But lo» there ie an 
end of them—and change comes OTer spring. 

Swiftly, swiftly the long river speeds away its 
waters. 

I follow with my gaze the flowing waves and in 
thought 

X pass with them to the east, to the very sea. 

Alas ( ’tis even so with spring—it stays not with 
ns once its time has come. 

Soon, too soon will Destiny send forth the breath 
of tottering age. 

Ah 1 that X cannot fling a long, long rope over the 
blue sky and bind with it the white orb of 
light as it rushes on to rts setting I 
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//. Sadness 

The eaet wind has xeturned. The green of the 
grass renews and I know that spring is here. 

Streams unbound awake into the dance of life. 

&oftl 7 the weeping willow waves its long slim 
boughs. 

What sorrow is there in its movement! 

Light of the eky, most fair, most tender bine ! 

Air of the sea, sweet-scented, fresh, green-tinged \ 

Bright colours on the emerald, droamii^ ofi into 
the distanoo in a half-seen veil'-^uch was the 
earth. 

The little clouds hover lightly in the heights, each 
melting into the more radiant beyond. 

Headlong waters are gathered inheadlongstrearns. 

My glance falls on ^e moss by the rivei-bend. 
How delicate and swift it^ movements in the 
wind! 

Gaute of the wandering threads whirled here and 
there, my spirit is minded to escape and whirl 
along with you, 

0 air and light I I am drunk with you I I am 
da^—and I am plnnged in sorrow. 

^One who has hearkened to the waters roaring 
down from the heights of Lung, and faint 

' voices from the land of Cb‘m ; one who has 
listened to the cries of monkeys on the shores 
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of the Yang-tw-Kift»g, and the aongs of the 
land of Pa j that renowned beanty 
ChaO'ChSn, who eaw before her the last 
jasper gate of her native land ; that renowned 
Ch^i poet silking the glories of the tinted 
maple wood—ah ! these knew Borrow. 

And if I ascend, and, mindful of them, look onfc 
aorosa the bine horizon, I feel the keen pang 
of grief that, piercing through me, finds my 
heart. 

The soul of man swells liko a wave at the coming 
of spring. , 

But there is also the sadness of spring-time, which, 
like falling snow, distremts us. 

Both sorrow and joy throbbing and pulsing—a 
countless crowd of feelings are stirred and 
min^ together in this festival of perfume. 

What if I have a friend far away on the shores of 
the Hsiang 1 Clouds part ua and hide ua 
from each other. 

Opon a little wave I shed the tws of separation, 
and—little wave going eastward, take to 
my friend my soul-felt love. 

Oh I that I could grasp this golden light of 
spring, keep it and horde it—a treasure-trove 
of days for my fairest far-off friend. 
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///. Sorrow 

Dawn reddens in the wake of night; but the days 
of oux life return not. 

Sweetr-scented orchida blot out the path; but 
they die in the drift of waters and their 
fioweie are blotted out. 

The Yang-tse-Eiang spUehes through eholving 
mapl^woods. 

The eye contains a far horizon, but the wound of 
spring lies deep is the heart. 

0 Po^ I turn thee to the Capital—to the men 
who shall rnalfft theo foiget. 

Surely, the Earth-sorrow for the passing of spring 
from her ^uiet places is overwhelming. 
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BBIQET AUTUtfIZTiDB 

I clun1) tte mountiwii of Tsyu-i. 1 look down on 
cle&r livers, 

Coldly the Syan speeds along, cold as it widens 
to meet the sea, 

Clouds break into autumn tints, the skies are 
flaked with golden foam. 

I am now in the foreign regions of Tsin and tT • 
and countless are the miles of the trackless 
way, brushed by the wings of birds alono, 
lybg between me and my native land. 

Now with its half-disk leaning upon some island 
sets the evening sun, 

The lake is beginning to glow. There soars the 
moon from the rim of the fa>cfF sea. 

And all my thoughts are plunged into the hardy 
loveliness of autumntide. 

Northward I wander in dream to Tan, southward 
I search for Yuye. -. . 

The lotus is falling, falling. The river is jewelled 
with autumn hues. 

Long, long the wind blows, . . . XiOng, long the 
night wears I 

Fain would 1 grasp the incredible,, .. 

Oh I to dy away seaward and dream for a little 
by its shores \ . . . 

To t^ke from an island in blue ocean the she 
monsters*— 
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AIM, there id no such length of line. 

My hand caresses the su^ing wind ; I am deeper 
drowned in sorrow. 

I will sway I away! Too strong is the life of 
men for me. 

Theie in the magical land of P eng-lai I will 
gather the grass of immortality. 



Ttr PU 

A.I>. 712-770 


Ndrr Co Li {a ttfixoation of hia oonoCryman sUoda 
Ta Fn. £ia poetry is men finished in st^le tbMi Chat oi any 
Chinsee maetar oi Che X‘ao£ pariod. Like many othec poats 
of Lisag^haTaa also apamCeraod a friend of pain tan, notably 
oi eba Mldier^rtisC Kiaos-Xu. Tha vonderfal boraee oi 
Kiang-Tu^a brush have long Tanished, but Tu ?u’e poem 
remaloa and is worth quoting; 

The two bonee are tha envy of aU sportemen. 

They baxa the appswanoa of wtbT'OhnrgerB* 

Which oan hnil thenuelTee, one against a thousand. 

Xbtir white hair throws itsali into the wind and dust. 

The e&«e, quite as wonderful reee&ible 
Ifow a cloud, now snow w hiriing |n apace, 

Xhtir dtiloate legs seem to run aloogtide tbs pine forMt, 
Whilst the apBotatoTS who see them pass applaud. 

Li ooaunoQ with moetC^ineeepoeCsiTnFuhad that haunting 
sense of sadness and regret for days gone by whicih the 
Forhigosae call sovdeufes—a word which has no equivalent 
in the Soglish language. The reason is to he found io 
Chinese obarseter and history. Already in Tu ^*s time the 
Empire had grown old and venerable. Dynasties bad risen 
smd aetr oltin and palaoee had shrunk into grsss'grown 
Bounds. And to the Qsioese the past bse always been a cult 
—^hnoet a religien. They realise the profound truth, more 

K 
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thin any other natira, that no man can A*..na ls. 
«U5^^, thoagh he flee to the uttenaoet parta 5^he earS* 
Anoeatral Tojc^ are 0 ^^ him Fean 

b^, boob, and oandie you may eioreiee all ghoeto, bat tlm 
“.“ma ““ ^ wa tha gboaa that w 


J3f BXILB 

^ough the green blinds that shelter me 
Two butterflies at play— 

Pour wings of flame whirl joyously 
Around me and away ; 

^ile swallows breastii^ to the shore 
Ripple the wares they wander o'er. 

And X that scan the distant view 
W torn white clouds and mountains blue 
■Uft to the north my aching eyes; 

Tis there—’tis there tho city hes’l 
Chang-an arise 1 arise 1 

TKS OHOST^AOais 

The winds and the pines are whispering 
Ihe river girds in its flight, 

My footfalls soimd through ancient tilos 
Where grey rats flit from sight. 

Wh^ i^naich raised those palace wails 1 
NVho knows tcnflay his name 
Who left beneath yon precipice 
The stone wrack of bis fame 1 


^THE GHOST-ROAD 

liie jew of du 8 fe 7 bh© I see 
Ghosts from the gloom arise, 
Down the forgotten road retiurn 
Strange rumours and faint sighs, 

The thousand voices of the void 
Blend to a chant bizarre, 

And the pnpple leaves are carpeted 
For Autumn *8 avatar. 


Tlw death-dcomed legions thunder past 
wake of fleeting years { 

^ ^ould drown their tramp with song, 
But all my songs are tears. 


SaiMKO AOBOSS LAUE Srai-PBI 

Tsen-Wan and hie brother delighted to dream in 
grand horizons, 

They ^ me down to the wster’e edge, their 
fellow wanderer, 

Veiled was the sky and sombre the land; and 
sudden the change from daylight, 

The Wind rose and the storm-waves seemed to be 
rolling pale gems in the foam. 

Our boat ^ot forth from its moorings and rippled 
into the movement, 

Great was the scene, inspiring to song, but the 
dominant not© waa fear. 


TU FU 

How should I not be stirred with danger surging 
arocmd me t 

TreaoberooB wind and created wave, is there no 
escaping you ? 

Lo now the captain nnfurls the silken sail to the 
breesea 

And the boatmen begin to rejoice m the last cloud 
flags away. 

The wild-fowl rise with a roaring of wings, scared 
by the chant of oarsmen ; 

Lute and flute are astir; faint harmonies drip 
from the sky. 

Bright are the water-lily's loaves as though the 
rains had burnished them. 

The slack line slips through my ha n ds that would 
fathom the soundless lake. 

My gaze falls on the vast expanse of the limitless 
void before me, 

Rearward menacing, dark, Chong-Nan towers out 
of sight. 

Southward the moim tains brood above the restless 
waters, 

Their grim reflections, trembling, sink in deeps of 
darkening bine. 

The sun sets, the boat glide® by the oloud- 
pavilioned pagoda, 

And soon the moon is mirrored In the dun dusk ot 
the lake. 



SAILING ACROSS LAKE MEI-PEI 6& 


’Tistben the black dragon, breathing pearls, looms 
ont of the darkness. 

'Tis then the rlTer-god beats the drum, and the 
shoaling monsters rise. 

The naiads leave their dim retreats, faintly their 
revels find ns, 

And the pale streamers of their quickened lutes 
gleam for an instant far avay. 


CH‘ANG CH‘I3SN 

CIRCA A.D. 720 


Te 9 story of the bcMtiful ChM<Ch^ is s favourite cbsme of 
Chinw poets and bftli»d*mongc«. Tb© Emperor Kaotea, 
the foondar of the glorious Ran dyneety, made a treaty with 
a oertaia Pnnee of the Huns, who as a pledge of Its fulfilmseb 
denaaded the hand of a how» from the palace of the Ham." 
Raetsu sent a meeeoger to the oapital with orders that aU 
the wls in th© palace apartmenta awaiting a aummoos from 
the Emperor should have their portraits painted. When 
this wss done he ohoee £tom the number the dniW and moat 
insipid, and oommsnded the origtnal to be brou^t into his 
presence before sending her to the Prince. The aetooishod 
Court flien beheld a ptl whose beauty enchanted all ©yes, 
a vision of lovelinas© ai^rpessod. Bat the Emperoris weed 
was final, and Chao^un crossed the border to her lifelong 
exile. The Emperor wreaked hie veogeanos on tbe faithless 
painter whose lying portrait was Che cause of her saorifioe, 
but her lost oharms obsessed him, and he oosld never forget. 
V^ly the caravan of a hundred oamels, laden with gold, the 
ransom for an Empress, set oat for the country of the Huns. 
Thev Erinoe refused all offeos for her while she lived, and 
when she died even the lest hoaoar of borial in her native 
land was rejeoted. 
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THE TOMB OP CHAO-CHUN 
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THE T0M3 OE OBAO-CHtijf 

Death would have ravished her some hspleee day 
Even among the palaces of Han, 

But she wa« never born to taste 
The bitterness of fate so far away^ 

This poarl of beauty for whose sake did haste 
The camels’ golden-gleaming caravan. 

To-day but dust and bones remain 
Of her whoso ransom threaded the cold steppes in 
vain. 


N^ht fell on chariots to the frontier ranged. 
But horses champed, for none were fain to part, 
-Each cursed the lying hand, the traitor’s he^. 
The moon surprised xis scattered round the tomb, 
And all oar tears were changed 
To little piteous lights that ringed the gloom. 


T8‘UI HAO 

A.D. 708-766 


SOATIN6 SONO Off TSB YO EB 

0 LIGHT we glide tlirongb foreet gxeefi, 

By misty shore end gaunt ravine. 

And “Whether “we tarry or drift along 
The clouds and the birds around us throng, 
And minored mountains^ nodding brows 
Follow the wake of onr flying prows. 

Now song retnms from rock to rock ; 

Now soundless glades our silence mook. 

Sunbeam and shadow elves at play 
Beckon oui “wandering wills to stray. 

Ah furl your Bails ! ah furl your sails I 
The last wind down the valley fails. 
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EilK yO 

A.J>. 766-^24 

On of tiio wittiest uid most brilliuit> of the X'Kt^ et«t«emea 
Acui phiJoeophen, Bea Yu’s po«t^ bis been ovenhedowed 
W his prose essATs, which teTe been upheld m models of 
ChiMe hteretur^ He Attempted to found e new school 
of Oocfc^nlsm, bting e bitter opponeot of the Buddhist 
tecdenoiee of hie da?, and wee banished to a 6emj*barbtfovs 
region which he set to work to oiTiliee. 8u Tung<p‘o, the 
greet SsDg Mt, wrote a magnificent poem to his memory 
which has been translated hy Brofeesor Gilse (c£. CfM«H 
I««ertfwe,p, idl). 


D18AP70DTTUSKT 

Still tnoonliglit floods the inner gallery, 
Where the japonica sets fluttering .. 

Her silvered petals. Languidly 
I rise, and let my absent glance 
Fall where the shadows of the swing 
Ovet the door-step dance. 

I am possessed 

By spring’s lou^ humid winds that penetrate 
The silken curtains of my lonely state. 

And cannot rest, 
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ti 

Pop all my sorrow, 

DnTiDg tho night I hear the heavy rain 
Crash on the lotne pool afar. 

To-morrow 1 ah to-morrow I 

The little hoat lies swamped that 1 would fain 

Have steered in seaioh o! the golden nenuphar. 



PO CHIJ-I 
A.D. 972-846 

On? o{ tha greateti atatnineo that haa prodooad. Po 
Chu'i oomaa naaiw to our idea of epoet of the Kcmaatio 
School thaa most Chinae writers. ‘Set e^ea whM) he tells 
the etor7 of the Emperor Umg Huang acd the Lad^ Yang 
Kw»«fei—the one supreme love romaooe of China—be deals 
with issues that endure beyond the ourt^-faU on tngedy. 
For him the final eriw is never attained, A wrong done has 
resulta beyond the reach of time. Por a fuller account of this 
poet of. d Lute of p, 78. 

15 TUKO-YAIIO 

I wft8 6 child in Yung-y&i^, 

A little child I ttaved f&Tdvell. 

After long years ag&in I dweU 
In world-forgotten Yung-yang. 

Yet 1 recall my play-time, 

And in my dreams I see 
The little ghosts of May-time 
Waving farewell to me. 

My father*8 hoime in Yung-yang 
Hm fallen upon evil days. 

No kinsmen o*er the crooked ways 
Hail me as once in Yung-yang. 
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PO CH0.I 


No longer stands the old Moot-halJ, 

Gone is the msrhet from the town ; 

The very hills have tumbled down 
And stoned the vaDeys in their fall, 

Only the waters of the Chin and Wei 
Roll green and changeless as in days gone by, 


Tet I recall my play-time, 
And in my dreams 1 see 
The little ghosts of May-time 
WaTing farewell to me, 


aaOT AT DAWK. 

At dawn the oricfeets shrill, then cease their ’plain, 
The dying candle diokeis through my eaves ; 
Thou^ windows bar the wild dnst and the rain, 
I hear the drip, drip, dripping on the teoad 
banana leaves. 



MYSELF 
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tfVd£L7 

WhEkt o! myeelf ? 

I am like unto tke sere duyBanthemum 

Tkat is eboin by the frost-blade^ and, tom from its 
roots, 

Whirled away on the wind. 

Ono© ia tbe valleys of Cb‘m and Yung I rambled 
at will. 

Now ring m© round tbe unfriendly plains of tbe 
wild folk of Pa. 

0 galloping dawns with Youtb and Ambition 
riding knee to knee ) 

Bide on, Youth, with tb© galloping dawns and 
dappled days I 

I am unborsed, outventured— 

I, wbo crouch by tb© crumbling embers, old, and 
grey, and alone. 

On© great hour of noon with the sky-fating Bukb 

I clanged on the golden dome of H^ven. 

Now in tbe long dusk of adversity 

I have found my palace of contentment my dream 
pavilion; 

Even the tiny twig of tbe little humble wren. 
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HO&37I27Q STUDIES 

Smootli and wbita the walls that ring the pool^ 
Carefully swept the rose-walk’s mosey greenj 
Aoroee -^e water dimpling winds blow cool 
Where lotus-leaves as large as fane are seen. 
What does yon flower-bright pavilion hold! 
Simply a lute and there a song ensoroUed. 

To ^6 sound of dropping pearls I turn the leaves, 
Flaying, swaying beneath the spell the soul of 
Autumn weaves. 

Thus quietly the morning studies end, 

And so 1 wait my friend. 


THE LITTLE OBOW 

The little lonely crow 

Hovered around a little empty nest, 

Waiting and wailing for the mother breast. 

Ab I cold and far afield she cannot hear 
The call incredulous o| death. Ani^ go 
It lurked in the old forest for a year. 

And through the night its little piteous cry 
Brought tears to all who wandered nigh ; 

As though in broken song it would repay 
The debt of life td her who silent lay. 

AU other nestlings Imow a mother’a oars; 
Thou, only then shalt find not anywhere, 

Nor warm dark wings fold down on thy despair. 



AT POBTY-ONE 




AT POETr-OKB 

Thd waters from the pool are ranisbrng ; 

A mellow sunlight steeps the window-panes» 
And autumn winds ply many a pleasant fan. 

0 gold and green, bali-ripe, the acaobs glow^ 
While o’er the tb^bold of his summer falls 
The shadow oi a solitary man. 

A NIQBT OF LASS T*A1 

Water and shy, as dusk folds down, together blend 
in a grey green mist 

Clear silhouettes of the trees are limned on a 
sunset oi rose and amethyst. 

Moon doth creep from the bed oi the deep paling 
the storm-black waves afar; 

Through frosted rushes ripe oranges are gleaming 
golden star on star. 

1 am void of cares and affairs, so happily drink 
and dream in peace. 

Loud and shrill may the reed-pipes trill ; when 
they touoh my heart they cease. 

But my ten little painted ships to-night, where 
shall they anchored lie 1 

At the foot d the Tung-t‘ing mountain, on the 
cold deep breast of bke Tbi, 



OU-YANG HSIO 

JuD. 1007-1072 

Oc-Tajto Hbtv, Chief Minister of 8U>U 1061 a.d., wu one of 

die two foremoei poeta of Che Sung djcuCj. Hif pottu, 
which bare boeo all too little traoiIat«d« are remarkable both 
for thw axquieite imagery and eolonrifig. TogoChtt vidi 
Song Ch*i, he produced die hiatoiy of the T'aog penod. Cf. 
A Zii/e cf Jade, p. ill. 


RBTURN 

You far away—you know 

That when the wine-cup roddeos o’er the lake 

1 call to yon a thousand leagnee apart, 

From the eheei confines of the world, and lo, 
All golden ior your sake, 

Spring dimples through the doorway oi my heart. 
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TSS TATTLlOIf OF ABOTODOTO JOT 

Bed trees» green in tbe eimset, and steppes of 
I) 0 nsdle 8 s graea. 

0 little tte pilgrim reokons of tke Sprii^ about to 
pass. 

In front of the Joy Pavilion, in the dxift of scented 
showers 

To and fro 1 come and go on a carpet of fallen 
flowers. 

Wmn 0£B6E 

When wild geese leave the nplands lone 
Tbe frost trims sand and rook to stone. 

When over Chiang Nan they scream 
Pale leaves go djift>mg down the stream. 
Broad is the water ; heaven leans low; 

Sullen and dun the olond-wracks show. 

When north winds tear the ra^ed sky 
Their taper files go whistling by. 

BBLL WTT.T, 

In the ravine the water wanders through ; 

Soundless it laps the stems of tall bamboo. 

Westward a tiny strip of green all scrolled 

With fairy pennons flaanting, red and gold. 

Ob tare I Oh delicate is spring ! 

Thatched roofs face one another. All day long 

Silent I dream. No bird breaks into song, 

The very hills are slumbering. 
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&09Q8 OF TH5 IflGBT 
1 

In flowing crowds 
The moon^born olonds 
Cast their light slu^e 
O’er eUire of jftde; 

And all the moonlit w& 3 ^s are one, 
Shining in silver unison. 

Yet who can read aright 
The mystery of night 3 

n 

Spring-time, and sounds of the etreaming water* 
ialJ; 

Deep night, on shrunken bill-tops spreads her pall. 
The moon steers through a maze of pines, and lo, 
A thousand thxasting peaks are set aglow. 

m 

In the oold water the collected snow 
Melts, and the frozen stream begins to flow. 

The laughing girls slip homeward thiongh the dark, 
^ile sand-birds wheel around the flaher’s barque. 




WANG AN-SHTH 

A.D. 1021-1036 

Scout MicniX6r» t>oUtioiaD, ftcd man, Wang Aa-ShOx 
bu oiCen bean oaU«d Ui« Fatha oi C^eee Sooialem. For 
mao; j6»it he eojoTcd aupregie pover u Prime Miniattf of 
Che Emperor Shea Tsiug, doiiog vhoee r^ gn be iatrodueed 
a eyetiftm o{ etate doJee to agrioultaralista a pd org&oised a 
oniTersal militia for aaf^aafding the umatzy. E& ii^ed 
long enough to tee the whole of hie legi^tion repealed by 
bis eocoeesor and tiral 8su*ma Euacg, the historian. 


AT TSB PABTINQ WATS 

The W66t wind mSee the water 
Where the last red hlOBsoms fade. 
And the thought of separation 
Is stirred by the lute’s serenade. 
Bast of the world-piled hilTg 
Our song of parting thrills. 
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8U TUNOP'O 
A.D. lose-lioi 


TognsEB witii Oa-Tft&g Him, 6n TuDg^p'o ruts as the 
fonmoaC poet of hii Ei« whole career ia ouriooily 

limilar to that of the oldn poet. Botii were atetwaiei), and 
both layered on accoont of their upri^toeei end inde* 
pondeooe at a time when morality in pnblio life counted for 
little. Su Tiin 9 *p‘o, after holding high office, wee ultimately 
baniahed to the island of Hainan, where he held die obeoure 
poet of snb'prefect. Here many of hia bnt poema were 
written in lonely exile. 


DSEAUHrO AT OOLDBK HILL 

The ttracgor meichante faring from the eaat 
Haffled in cotton robes, bave met to feast. 
They drink, they revel, and they part at -will, 
'While moonlight floods the towers of Golden fen, 
The third watch oomes, the tide begins to flow; 
A fair wind follows, and in dreams 1 blow 
The reed-pipes, and hare sailed to far Tangchow, 
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AT THB KlTA»a-Ll PAVILIOK 

Hed^eldrt^d ladlfis^ cob«d for fairyland, all hava 
flown, 

Bttt my heart to the wafl of their long leod-pipea 
lUte on: 

Theii clarion songs *niid the wandering clouds were 
blown, 

The tiny-wsisted, dreamijy-dancmg girls are 
gone. 


PABBWaLL TO CHAO TA-Lm 

Long do I sorrow that the spring shonld end; 
Fain is the host to stay the parting friend. 
When for a while the dull routine is done, 

We statesmen idle in the sun. 

The kettle yields its stream of golden tea, 

And warm winds spread the odours of congee. 
Finished the enp, faded the crimson peach, 
Twilight, the green emhankment leyelled to the 
beach, 

My boat is poled alor^ the shore and soon 
In the pure night unl^terned we recline; 

Until, cape off to conquering wine, 

Wo nod, the dream companions of the moon, 
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SU TUNG-P‘0 


OK TBB BIVBB AT BTCFI-CH'TOG 

Beyozid the twilight grove some sprsys 
Of peaoh-hloom ohaim the lisgermg d^ya. 

In ejuiog, when first the waters warm. 

The wild duok on the rivet swaim. 

When artemisia lighte the land 

Young reeds break through the dappled sand. 



LItJ TZ0-HUI 

CIECA A.D. i:00 
LlSTBirCJO TO TQE 

NioaT and the midvay moon. Some bidden 
Into 

Sounds from a silken alcove. As the wind 
Swells and recedes the lutany now swells, 

Now ialtets. Now commingled with the clouds 
It throbs betwixt the earth and moon. Almost 
Like gentle mockery the echoes fall 
As laughter breaks on tears. The band that 
sways 


The crowded chords I see not, but the heart 
Kade visible by music far away 
Spells me her dreams. Ah ( mourns she not the 
tryst 

New made and newly broken, but the old 
Lost love of long ago. Her melodies 
Are secret sorrows welling through the lute— 
Are captive nightingales escaped in song. 
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78 LID TZU-HUI 

One touoh oi the chords, and ficow'dahea scatter 
round 

One, and the flowing hi^htnesa o{ the snn 
Passes. Perchance she grieves that few may hear 
And understand. The floating dust colleote 
Beneath her sllvei nail-tips. Lone is she 
As orphan ph(emz calling, with whose plaint 
The songs all birds fail to harmozuse. 

AtTtTMW MOONXIOST 

Not yet has the cool moon topped the hill. 
White are the floating clouds that flU 
TTft.if heaven’s void ; while to and fro 
By the verandah windows go 
hfy halting steps that pause &6 though 
Stilled fox the sound of one I love. 

The flying br^tness shimmers through the grove, 
And; mirrored on the pine>ringed pool. 

Makes her dieam-wateie beautiful. 

Now Autumn’s purest alchemy anew 
Quickens the moonlight and d^tils the dew. 
And silence, coiled more closely round my walls, 
Strangles each tiny rumour that befaUs. 



WEN T‘UNG 
CIRCA A.D. 1100 
uOluriNa 

Stjvbtsams through twinkling pinewoods c«st 
Their shadowB on my window screen. 

A D^t of clouds end rain is past 
And. newly blue and freshly green, 

The Dawn rebuilds my world at last. 

Pear-tree and plum-tree shed their burden sweet. 
And children's happy voices rouse the street. 


SyBVtSQi 

Now pale flocks glimmer as they wind along; 
Into the deep ravine the herd goes down ; 

The cold dumb pool awaits the nightly throng 
Of wild geese wailing through the twili^t brown. 
With jars of new-made wine old farmer Wang 
Gladdens the neighbours. Gloomy faces shine 
And dork robes kindle bo the flash of wine. 
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Ltr y0 

A.D. 1126-1810 

A DUTivauuEro officiik] vho &Iflo ins4e & mmw for bimuU 

u poM frnd hiatoriftD. 

SOVQ 07 THASB OOSO£S 

From tlie tvelve Hills of the Witches I eee the 
Nine Peaks rise; 

Beyond my pro^ a myriad tinte flush autumn’s 
empty skies. 

Untrue the legend, “ Morning clouds, and OTening 
rain,” 

The bowling of gibbons in bright moonlight fills 
the plain. 

When long June days begin 

1 wander to Naii'pin, 

And moor my boat to a little quay 

Where monkeys swing from tree to tree. 

Now shadows gloom ^*u Tuan’s grey memorial; 

And by the tomb of Yii red roses fall. 
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UV CWAiJQ 
CIECA A.D. llfiO 


AtTTUMH THOTTGHTS 

MooyLiOHT I the floating miste aro gone, a wind 
QDveils the deep clear night. 

Star rivals star, and the silver river draws to her 
hreast the dreamy light. 

Gaunt old trees cast shadows on the plain; 
Little birds hushed by fear are stirring, singing 
again. 

And my heart is a tumult of aoi^ 

And a torrent of wild wings shaking free. 

Home, home, home—1 bear the long 
Shrill of the far cicada calling me. 


OV WA£DrO VS,Oii SLSBP 

At noon comee rest from the long routine ; 

I launch my boat on the lilied pond and float 
Till 1 drift without will into sleep. 

Green shadows lattice the waters green ; 
Courtyard and house the silence keep. 
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LIU OH‘ANG 


Then a bird brea^ OTai the xaovmtain*eide 
Aod faUs and calls from the ciimson oorosala 
Of the woods that awake to her oiy. 

M 7 sliken robee in the wind float wide. 

0 wings of delight, draw nigh 1 draw nigh I 



ANON, 

(?V(m 8itng CoiUdian) 

BTDEHO BY HOOtIUQHt 

F&oH the tall bill'top some groat star 
Falls to the west afar and afar. 

Out of the gUstenii^ gorge bebw 
The orient moon swims full and slow. 

Hair disheToUed and aleeres blown wide, 
Into the kind tool night I ride. 

Faint winds free strange scents anew 
Uoon-paled maples bright with dew, 

Drippii^ dreams from bough to bough 
Sigh to m; Into, Why sleepest thou ? 

Hands on the waiting strings fall mnte. 
Low my heart answers —** I am the lute.** 
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LIU CHI 

A.D. lSU-1375 


Th* DMt (^b»ted of the j>ootB beloaging to the Moiuol 
period, Uu Olu wag abo one of the foreaoet adhereata of the 
riling dyuuty of iDag, and evontiially becaiDo Ceagor ud 
Vodor-deorotory of State to the firat Miag Emi>aror. The 
joalouay of rivala, however, pursued him, and in the end he 
WM Pcwaeid ^7 the Prime Hiniater, Ha W«.yoQff. 

Ihere ig httle depth in the poeou of Ian Oii, but lauoh cha^ 
aiM coQgiderable feeling for Datonl beauty, A con temporary 
encu) hae deeoribed big poems ag “ wind*bloTO petals," 


THE CONVEHT OP SrAKQ-Ptr 

8 o I sprang to horfl© at cockcrow all a fcTcr to 
depart, 

Galloped, galloped to the convent, ere the 
calling bells were still, 

Over dimpled lawns a aepiiTt woke the lily’s 
jewelled heart, 

And the moon’s faint crescent faltered down the 
deft of wooded hill. 
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THE CONVENT OF SIANG-PU 86 


Oh the lonely little convent with its secret haonts 
of prayer I 

With its shadowed cells for dreaming, where 
eternities abide. 

Down the cedai-scented alley not a footfall stirred 
the air, 

But the monks’ low droning echoed In the green 
gloom for and wide. 


inOET, SOSBOW, AKD SOiTa 

The rain’s in the air 
And the winds arouse. 

Shaking the cinnamon boughs, 

And the hegoniae’ gay parterre ; 

Raising dust and wreathing mist, 
Whirl^ all things where they list~^ 
Leaves in many-colouied showers, 
Bright petals of innumerable dowers. 
Knocking at all doors their hustling 
Sets the silken curtains rustling, 

Til], ae shrunken draughts, they creep 
Into the shrouded hall^ of ^leep. 

Raise the hair and the a Win 

Of the startled folk therein. 

I am grown weary of my lonely state, 
Tired of the tongueless hours that wait. 
Dreaming of her whom skies of blue 
And twilit sons hid from view. 
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LIU CHI 


Swiftly tbe wateie take their flight 
GrftocUy the mount&ioe rise, 

You birds that taper to the skies 
Why have they lost theii plumage bright t 
Would they might bear my mesaagee ol love! 
Alas I the trac^ss heav'us unroll abo^ ; 
From west to east the river flowe, 

But the waves return not to my csDing j 
Onoe more the rare zuagnolia blows, 

But hour by hour her flowers are tailing. 

My jasper lyre is laid apart, 

Hu^ed for a while the lute of jade} 

I hear the beating of my heart, 

And watch the moon lean down the glade. 

Then, ere the shadows wane. 

Out of the night^s unrest 
Ballad and old refrain 
Lure me to seek again 
The dream-built Isles of the Blest. 



TANG CKL 

CmOA AP. 1400 


A yiTTVS of th« provioM of Eiftikg*sa, Taag CU boeamo a 
diaCno( magtttrato and aftarwarda eecnt&ry to Che Miauter 
of Watt by vhom he was e«nC into the pro^raoe of Shaaei u 
^cMoier-OeDaRkl Co ^ 7oroes. He eafiered the Ute of 
80 many Chifieee oSoialet bemg impeached aad faleely aoouaed 
uid finelly ccEuiamfied to Ufo-loag exile, daring whiob the 
followin g eaggectire Utile poem vm writlca. 


HUES WRITTEy IN EULB 

As pufs &a aufcunm water ialls the dew ; 

And cool of night is horn when faintly sighs 
The wind, that outcast of the twilight, dies, 
And the green gloom of random grass anew 
Covers the undulating shores. 1 see 
Fax out upon the lake as. island gleaming 
With a girie of red nenuphar, and, dreaming, 
1 fill my sail o' dreams in search of thee. 

Cold eyes of strangers follow me, and fears 
Start with the trumpet from the rampartt blown. 
And on my darlxened robes are sown 
Two peat Is, my tears. 
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ANON. 

CIECA A.D, 1700 


Tbi following two powtt ore aqootsoos, ond belong to the 
bCenohu period. Thef ere but two of e series of flower 
etodiee eodordng eaoh flower with a fregrent persooebt/ of 
Its own. The delicate beauty of the vbineeo origiDAiB is 
alffioeb hnpoefble to reprodnoe. 


mm BLossou 

One flower h&th in iteelf the ch&rms of two > 
Draw nearer and she breaks to wonders new. 

An JOQ might call her beauty of the roBe> 

She too as folded in a fleece of srtows ; 

An you might call her pale, she doth betray 
The hlnsh of dawn beneath the eye of day. 

The lips of her the wine-oup hath caressed, 

Tho form of her that from some vision blest 
Starts with the rose of sleep aU glowing bright 
Through limbs that ranged the dreamlands of 
the night. 

The pencil falters and the song is naught, 

Her beauty, like the son, dispels my thought. 
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CALYCAKTHUS FLOWEB 


89 


OALYOiliTHUS FLOWB& 

Bobed in pale yellow gown she leans apart, 
Guarding her seoret trust mviolate; 

With mouth that, scaroe onolosed, but faintly 
breathes 

Its fragrazxce, like a tender grief remains 
Half-told, half-treasured still. See how she 
droops 

From delicate stem; while her close petals keep 
Their shy demeanour. Think not that the fear j 
Of great cold winds can hinder her from bloom, 
Who hides the rarest wonders of the spriz^ 

To Tie with all the dowers of Chiang Nan. 



YUAN MEr 


A.t>. 1716-I7&7 


On of die bftppieot po«ts the world bte blown wm bom ftt 
Baagohow» the oepiUl of the proTince of Chebukog, two 
handled tcah ngo. At ea eerly age be wse ndznitted to 
ccQege oi Ean-lm with the degree of doctor, and ihorUy 
(kftorw&rde eent to Ohieng*nftB ae dietnot msgietrate. But 
the oity of i^?aakiag hea the zmateet apoa hie memory, 
for there he retired at the l^ght of lus career owing to a 
breakdowa oaneed by oaerwork. There, OD the outsbrte of 
the eiCy, he lived the life of a gardeo ptiiloeo^er, a eeooad 
Ur. Hsuou'Wei. Ihie garden became a alirbe ^ literary 
pilgrimage fre^ceated by the meat tainted men and vomeo 
of the day. 

Tnaa Mei’e genioa waa nniveteal. So was by tun philo* 
copher. hietorioe, proee writer, and poet. A learned Fmoh* 
tnaa. bL Imbaolt-Hoart, discovered in an nnfortnnate moment 
that he had written a cooldng mannal oad forthwith dabbed 
him the BrillabBavarin of nKm^ Hia mannal is, in fact, a 
dainty trifle eompoonded of epionrean philoeophlee and 
aerred with sauce yjgwate. Bat Ynac will liee oot by 
reaeon of hia table, bnt for ^ Bake of a garden made immortal 
beyond the Palace of the Uooa, where the beloved of the 
goddeee haa foQoved the radiant oUhlnB ^ bk dmniB. 
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A PEAST OP LAOTBRNS 
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A :^ST 0? 1.AKTEBF9 

In spring for sheer delight 
I set the Unteras svii^ing through the trees. 
Bright as the myriad argosies of night, 

That ride the clouded billows of the sky. 
Bed dragons leap and plunge in gold and silver 
seas, 

And, 0 my garden gleaming cold end white, 
Thou hast outshone the far faint moon on 
high. 


A STBDLBy or PgBBTryn 

Prone beside the western stream. 

In the liUed dusk 1 dream ; 

And mocking me the wind of spring 
Such medley of perfume doth bring, 

1 cannot w^t fragrance blows. 
Nor guess the lotus from the rose. 


WILLOW BLOWERS 

0 willow flowers Uke flakes of snow, 

I^eie do your wandering l^ions go f 
Little we care, and less we know ) 

Our ways are the ways of tJie wind ; 

Our life in the whirl, and death in the drifts below. 
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YUAN MEI 


HXtrszov 

’Tig we that wail the hour of birth, 

*Ti9 others veep the hour we die. 

If I am sad, *tis others sing ; 

Should they lament, I will be feasting, 

All flows, all passes, like yon stream; 

Like yonder wind-wheel all revolves. 

We change the fire-drill, changing not the fire j 
New lamps or old, what matters it ? 

’Tie laughable that all men flock in crowds 
To worship Buddhas and the Genii; 

Austerities mean cramp and weariness, 

And gennflectioDS to the Kites a heaths. 

’Tis but a ta^Ie of marsh-lights after all, 

We cannot seise the shadow of the wind. 

What if the gods made answer to our prayers ? 
With shouts of laughter I should drive the crowd. 


TEB SECSBT LA5D 

The flower fairies bring 
Their playmate Spring, 
But the Spring goes 
And takes no rose. 

She breaks all hearts 
To inoense and departs, 



THE SECRET LANB dS 

Th© river fain would keep 
One cloud upon ite breaet 
Of the twilight docks th&t sweep 
Like red d^ingoes fading west. 

Away, away, 

To build beyond the day< 

Give me the green gloom of a lofty tree, 

Loaf and bough to shutter and bar 
My dream of the world that ought to be 
From the drifting ghosts of the things that 
are. 

Mine is a secret land where Spring 
And sunset olonds cease vand^iog. 


Sr AN OLD Lia&AST 

Ten thousand tomes with pendant discs of jade, 
Bowls of old Shang with bronze of Chow dis¬ 
played, 

And suddenly the 

Tinkle of girdle gems doata through the hall, 

As though the wind custodian sings 
“I guard the fragrance of a thousand springs, 
Draw near I draw near I 
Ten thousand yesterdays are gathered here/’ 
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YUAN MEI 


A OSALLEiVOS TEX ACOON 

The moon leans mirrored on the dark guitar, 

As though she iears its cadences unheard 
May lapse into the night. Oh 1 I am stirred 
By some some tare tone afar 
Caught from the drifting Palaces of Cold,' 
Where pale musicians through the moon-mists 
peer, 

And challenged into song. Of waters rolled 
Seaward I sing. Now clear 
Now muffled in the wreath^ hazo, now fail 
My chords far strangled down the forest. All 
My caree are centred in the strings, and I forget 
That night and dawn on the long grey line hare 
met. 

ASTSB THS RAIN 

In the Pavilion of Green Purity 
The graen of the circling lawns is mirrored anew. 
Across the crystal frontiers ' that divide 
Are smiling flowers and raindrops glanc ing 
through. 

And lo, the strange blue void wells clear of the 
clouds 

Like a sky beyond a sky, with a blue beyond the 
blue. 

1 The gme Cold PftIftMs of the Uoon that d^C here and 
there in the moca-niete, oace Tisited in & diesm the 
Emperor Uingkoeog. 

* Ihe windov-peoea 



HOME 
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EOfifS 

fchore sings do lighter bestt tban mme 
beneath the eky i 

And now, companion of my nights of long moon* 
dieams, good-bye 1 
For mine ia the silTer dragon car 
Xlmt hoTCTS beyond the Ki^bow Dome,' 

And it's oh to be galloping, galloping borne 
Where my dream-bom children are 1 

* Thd palAce wh«re Cbeog 0, the UooB'goddeea, dw»]la. 


NOTE 

I indebted to the editors of Tki Nation, Tht 
Bwitfe, aod The Podry for tbek 

kiod penoisuoa to reproduce seVere] of the poema 
laehrded in the book. My ihA&ka ere also due to 
Er. for the gmt help aed easletooee 

be bae pvea me, uotohly in the ftezkalationa from 
Li Po and Po Chu4, to Mr. H. H. Harding 
for hia Taluable traaelaCioQs of many eeleotioos 
from the poeta. I owe the ioelusion of Enan 
H^’a last poem on the last pegs to Che late Ur. 

Hoahino, traosUtor of Kubare Ekken'a Way of 
CoitUnineM in this series. 

L. a-B. 
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THE SB 1^16$ AND ITS PURPOSE 

T HB of the Ediiofs of this Seriee U « Tery delwfle one. 

They duitr Above si) ibinn (hnU in their bumble wsy, these 
books shell be (he emUess^ of good*«ill end uodeiModizic 
btmeen E&K ud Weu^tbe old world of Theoght uid the nei^ 
Actlotb In this eadeevour, and m their own sphere, ibev ire but 
followen of the highest example lo the land. They are coofident 
that a deeper knowledge of Ihe greet ideals and iol^ philosophy of 
Oriental thosght ms? help to a revvul of thee true siwi of CbArity 
wbich oeitber dsapiies not feon the Batioee of another «r«d and eolour. 
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THB RELIGION OP THE SIKHS. Sy DoitOTBY FreiO. 
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CHINESE 

YANO CHU'S OARDEN OP PLEASURE. T^slatea 

froB cha Chiaeaa by Profeaacr Amtov Foarb, With an letTWdeeiloB by 

H. CbavuivByhc. l^aaL 
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tHB CONDUCT OP LIFB; or, tb« UaiverBal Order of 
Ceafueiu*. a tnnskrion of oae of the four ConfueUn Books, 
tahbefte Iuiqwa u Do«inB« «* bUia. b; Ku Kune Uihs, U A. 
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